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of distraction. It was for the Government now to shoulder
their responsibilities.

In a passage of great power and of more than usually
felicitous expression, which was to be the burden of the
British plea for the rest of the year, he urged the delegates
to weigh the risks of making concessions in order to
promote agreement, against the infinitely greater risk of
allowing the Conference to break down. Everyone agreed
in principle; the Conference had got into the vicious habit of
referring the vital problems from one committee to another;
that must not be repeated: the British proposal was that
powers of decision should be vested in the Bureau but here,
as on so many other occasions, the smaller states saw this as
a move to undermine their influence, and France relying on
the smajler States for reinsurance in Eastern Europe was once
again at their side. Bickerings and dissensions were in the
ascendency.

Then on February 20 the Air Commission met in a
futile efibrt to abolish the barbarity of bombing from the
air, and Lord Londonderry made his historic speech that
Great Britain needed to protect lives and property in certain
* outlying districts.' 'The world is round', the Turkish
delegate remarked, * what is an outlying district? * Lord
Londonderry stoutly maintained in the House of Lords the
value of the services he had rendered to the State by this
particular reservation. Lord Londonderry's attitude on this
question seriously undermined the confidence of the Powers
in the general sincerity of Great Britain's intentions. Eden
himself did not wholly escape the odium. The feeling in
favour of the ultimate total abolition of military aircraft,
with the immediate abolition of air bombing as a starting
point, gained ground with the passing of the months.

In May, Eden was forced to reiterate that the British
Government felt obliged to maintain the hated reservation.
They regretted the necessity but took comfort from the sup-
port they received from the 'Iraq Government, who found the
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